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Consumer Protection in National Defense 
By HARRIET ELLIOTT, Consumer Member 


Advisory Commission, Council of National Defense 





That the defense program is not simply a matter general increase in prices resulting in the sacrifice 
f building ships, tanks, planes, and guns but is a of living standards. Our problem, therefore, is 
program of total defense involving the civilian to see that defense activities are carefully planned; 
population as well as men under arms is clearly that business groups cooperate in maintaining 
ndicated by the presence of a consumer member reasonable price levels, and that public hysteria 
n the Advisory Commission to the Council of does not start price increases where no basis for 
National Defense. The Consumer Adviser is such increases exists. 
primarily responsible for seeing to it that in the Not only the Consumer Division but the Defense 
ourse of preparing our military defenses we take Commission as a whole recognized the importance 
ll possible precaution to maintain the living of an adequate supply of consumer goods. In 
standards of the civilian population in general and stating the principles governing the letting of 
to raise the level of the lower-income groups. contracts for defense materials, the Commission, 

Workers and their families are fully aware of on September 13, declared: 
the fact that their standard of living depends not The impact of the defense program upon the consumers 
much on the amount of money contained in must be recognized. This relates to such factors as: 
their pay envelopes as on what they can buy with (a) Due regard to the necessity of protecting civilian 
their wages. Many recollect the high cost of needs and morale; 


. * . a ‘ on } > > “ and housing conditions ¢ y em- 
iving during the first World War and the inability (b) Proper health and housing conditions among em 


_ ° = e _ ployees; 
{wages to keep pace with rising prices. They are 


: ‘ : : , (c) Consideration to possible off-season production in 
therefore vitally concerned in avoiding a repetition order to dovetail the military program into production for 
if the struggle of wages to catch up with prices and civilian requirements. Off-season production should also 
ire anxious to know what steps are being taken to lead to lower overhead and consequently to lower prices 


: : 0 1e Cons TS { he Government. 
ep prices from getting out of line. for both the consumers and the Governmen 


Economic and social conditions in the United Each member of the Commission in the course 
States today are very different from what they of performing his functions in his particular ares 
vere during the first World War. For some years of defense activity supplies the Consumer Adviser 
the American economy has been operating far with information on matters relating to the interests 
low capacity. There are many unemployed of consumers. Mr. Stettinius’ division furnishes 
vorkers and vast unused resources of materials information on the accumulated stocks of industrial 
id equipment upon which to draw. There is materials which may be vital to consumer goods 
toom for great expansion in industries which pro- industries, Mr. Knudsen’s division on available 
vide military equipment without cutting down production facilities, Mr. Budd’s division on trans- 
on the production of consumer goods. If workers portation facilities as they may affect the retail 
are drawn away from consumer industries to jobs market, Mr. Davis’ division on basic trends in 
n shipbuilding, airplane, or ordnance plants, there agricultural commodities, Mr. Hillman’s division 
are others to take their places. Food is plentiful. on the labor supply and Mr. Henderson’s division 
Supplies of most materials are ample. While there on long-term price analyses. , 
may develop a possible shortage of some special One of the first responsibilities of the Consumer 
commodity or raw material, this need not cause a Division is to study proposed orders for defense 
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materials and to give the Coordinator of Defense 
Purchases information as to consumer needs which 
will enable him to recommend the best ways of 
supplying both the military and civilian require- 
ments. In a recent week, orders for 28 different 
articles, including such items as sheets, socks, 
shoes, pillows, coats, razors, tooth brushes, and 
mattresses, were analyzed in this way. Most of 
the proposed orders presented no difficulty. In 
the case of some commodities, the Consumer 
Adviser recommended that the orders be divided 
and that delivery be staggered to eliminate a peak 
load at a time when the consumer market is most 
active, provided, of course, that such arrangement 
would not interfere with defense requirements. 
In the case of one commodity, it appeared as if 
there might be serious difficulty in coordinating 
civilian and defense needs. Representatives of 
the industry were therefore invited to Washington 
to suggest and discuss ways in which the produc- 
tion of particular commodities could be adjusted 
to provide both the Army and consumers with the 
necessary supplies. By such procedure, produc- 
tion for defense is facilitated without setting aside 
or greatly interfering with production for normal, 
everyday living. 


WORK WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Besides working to see that defense orders are 
placed in a way which will meet both military and 
civilian requirements, the Consumer Division of 
the Defense Commission keeps a vigilant watch 
over retail prices in an effort to detect cases of 
unjustified increases in the cost of consumer goods. 
This activity is carried on in close cooperation 
with existing agencies of the Government. With 
the aid of the Consumer Division, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has arranged to expand its cost- 
of-living coverage and to speed up the releasing of 
information on cost-of-living and retail prices: 

1. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of cost 
of living for large cities will be published on a 
monthly basis. 

2. Separate indexes will be published for each 
of the 20 large cities used in the monthly cost-of- 
living index. 

3. Data will be 
earlier after collection of the material. 


released within a month or 
4. Considerable attention will be given to the 
problem of rents in all sample cities and in a 


number of additional towns. 


5. About 20 smaller cities with a population , 
less than 50,000 will be added to the cost-of-living 
index published quarterly. 

6. Special price and cost-of-living studies wij 
be undertaken in a number of towns with larg, 


defense orders as and when the Defense Con. 
mission sees need for such surveys. 

Business cooperation.—The public is unusual) 
sensitive to price changes at this time, and eyey 
regular seasonal rises become the subject of appre. 
hension. It is the function of the Consume 
Division to help the public interpret the retail 
price changes which occur in order to allay w. 
warranted fears and to give consumers a basis 
for intelligent buying. To this end, the aetiy 
cooperation of retailers has been enlisted in ayoid- 
ing “scare” advertising and in working to kee; 
living costs stable. 

At a conference with the Consumer Adviser j 
August, representatives of retail trade organiz- 
tions adopted the following resolution and set y 
an advisory committee to promote its widesprea 
acceptance: 

The representatives of retail merchants here assembk 
announce that it is their intention to devote their efforts 
to prevent so far as possible any unjustifiable rise in reta 
prices, by urging upon the general retail trade vigorow 
opposition to all price increases which appear to be wu 
warranted and which might cause difficulty to the Gov- 
ernment and the consuming public. 

We agree to cooperate wholeheartedly with the Nations 
Defense Advisory Commission in determining the justi- 
fication of any price rise that might take place; in e- 
changing information; and in advising with the Nationa 
Defense Advisory Commission as to the wisest plan { 
pursue, 

We announce that, providing the cost to us of the mer 
chandise that we sell does not vary substantially, we 
not alter past methods and practices in arriving at « 
selling prices. 

A conference of wholesale distributors to discus 
the relation of national defense to the wholesal 
distribution of consumer goods was held on No- 
vember 12. This conference discussed the coop- 
eration of wholesale merchants and others in th 
wholesale field with the Consumer Division of th 
Defense Commission. 


HOUSING 


The problem of adequate housing facilities, par 
ticularly in the communities where the defens 


industries have attracted new workers, is | 


special concern to the Consumer Division of th 
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Defense Commission. Acute housing shortages 
have already been reported in a number of places, 
and the Commission found it desirable to appoint 
3 Defense Housing Coordinator, whose duty it is 
9 assist Government and private agencies in 
lealing with the housing situation. 

It is the task of the Consumer Adviser to help 
in development of good housing standards and of 
better living conditions in the communities where 
new housing projects are located. We are in- 
rested in seeing that housing shall be suited to 
the needs of the workers in defense areas, and that 
the rentals they pay are within their means. So 
far as possible, the housing developments should 
ft the permanent needs of the communities. 

The Consumer Division is also concerned with 
the adequacy of other community resources in 
those areas where there is a great concentration of 
defense workers. The hospitals, the school, the 
social welfare institutions of these communities 
should be prepared for the sudden influx of popula- 
tion in the community. 

Besides this major task of seeing that the 
lefense program does not break down existing 
living standards, the Consumer Division has a 
definite responsibility for strengthening the human 
defenses of the country at the same time that our 
nilitary defenses are being strengthened. Hungry 
people, undernourished people, and ill people are a 
national liability at any time and a great handicap 
te total national defense. By making their health 
and welfare a defense concern, the President and 
the Defense Commission have emphasized the 
fact that human welfare is as important to national 
defense as the manufacture of arms and the 
mobilization of material resources. 

While we work to protect existing levels of living 
where they are adequate, we must work, too, to 
raise those levels which are dangerously low. 
Adequate and proper food for all our people is a 
major requirement in the program to strengthen 
our human resources. In this effort, the Con- 
sumer Division of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission is working closely with existing 
governmental agencies, with the view of obtaining 
the cooperation of every community and family 
in the Nation. 

In all that we do for national defense, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that ours is a program 
to defend American democracy by democratic 
methods. In order to provide machinery for the 
information and participation of the people, we are 
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maintaining channels of communication with 
hundreds of organized civic bodies throughout the 
country. Farm groups, labor unions, new imm-i 
grant societies, Negro organizations, consumer 
leagues, women’s clubs, and religious associations 
keep us in contact with the millions of Americans 
who are initimately affected in their daily lives by 
the exigencies of the defense program. Many 
labor unions, for instance, maintain health and 
welfare services for their memberships and have 
active consumer programs. We are in a position 
to suggest means by which they and other civic 
groups in a community can strengthen the 
physical, economic, and social well-being of all 
people. 

“Consumers wish to see the defense program 
carried on vigorously and_ effectively,’ Mrs. 
Saidie Orr Dunbar, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, reported to the 
conference of national civic organizations held 
by the Consumer Division on August 1. ‘They 
are prepared to make sacrifices if and when they 
are necessary, but we agree that the making of 
unnecessary only undermine 
population efficiency and add to the maladjust- 
ments in the functioning of the economy.” 

Although the Consumer Division of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission is concerned 
primarily with national problems, provision has 
been made for consumer protection on a State 
and local Consumer representatives, to 
deal with the problems of health, welfare, and 
standard of living, are being appointed on the 
Governors’ State defense councils and on the 
local defense councils now being created in most 
of the States. This will Nation-wide 
integration in the job of building our human 


sacrifices would 


basis. 


aissure 


defenses. 
The National Defense Advisory 
can outline general defense directives for the 


Commission 


promotion of civilian physical and economic well- 
being and can help solve local problems by bring- 
ing the resources and facilities of Federal agencies 
to bear where necessary. But the actual day-to- 
day work on the details of substandard nutritional 
levels, consumer buying problems, housing short- 
ages, and inadequate health services, rests with 
the people in the local communities. National 
preparedness requires reinforced military and 
human defenses, but more than that, it requires 
the active interest and participation of every 
group and every individual in the Nation. 








Two Years of the Fair Labor Standards Act 


PHILIP B. FLEMING, Administrator 
Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Department of Labor 


The first objective of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, better known as the wage and hour law, 
became an accomplished fact on October 24, 
1940. On that day industries covered by the 
law, that is, most of the industries engaged in 
interstate commerce and in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce, automatically 
established the 40-week hour for their employees. 
This does not mean, however, that plants are not 
permitted to operate and employ their workers 
for more than 40 hours. It merely means that 
when so employed, workers must be paid at least 
time and one-half for all hours beyond the 40- 
hour maximum. 

The second objective of the law, namely the 
establishment of a national minimum wage of 40 
cents au hour, is not scheduled to go into effect 
until 1945. The present minimum wage is 30 
cents an hour, except for industries for which 
industry committees have recommended and the 
Wage and Hour Administrator has issued a wage 
order establishing a minimum wage of more than 
30 cents. 

The administration of the Wage and Hour Act 
is vested in the Wage and Hour Division of the 
United States Department of Labor. During the 
first year of operation, the principal task of the 
Division was to interpret the various provisions 
of the law, and to devise ways and means for 
effective enforcement of these provisions. Nine 
industry committees were appointed. Four made 
their recommendations for minimum wages higher 
than the prevailing 25-cent statutory minimum. 
Only one wage order, that for the hosiery industry, 
became effective during the first year. The second 
year was characterized largely by greater activity 
of industry committees, by the issuing of a sub- 
stantial number of wage orders, and by expansion 
and speeding up of enforcement of the law. 


WAGE ORDERS 


Probably the most noteworthy feature of the 
second year of the Fair Labor Standards Act has 
been the successful application of wage orders 
issued by the Administrator upon the recommenda- 


tion of industry committees. 


tions were made by industry committees and || 
wage orders were put into effect. 

From the point of view of the number of workers 
directly affected, the most important of these wag, 
orders were those applying to the apparel industry 
and to textiles. The first established a scale of 
minimum wages ranging from 32% to 40 cents a 
hour, and increased the hourly earnings of approx 
mately 166,000 of the 655,000 workers engaged in 
that industry. The order covers the manufactur 
of all types of apparel for men, women, and 
children, including even handkerchiefs. The tex- 
tile wage order, calls for payment of no less than 
32% cents an hour and increased the hourly ear- 
ings of approximately 175,000 of the 600,00) 
employees in the industry. The minimum wage 
rate applies to cotton, silk, rayon, linen, and other 
textiles except wool. 

Altogether, minimum wage rates ranging be- 
tween 32% and 40 cents an hour have thus been 
established for 11 major industry groups. Th 
industries affected employ on the average a total 
of more than 2,100,000 workers. The actual 
number of workers whose wages have been in- 
creased by these orders is estimated at more than 
half a million. 

In addition, five industry committees have made 
recommendations for minimum hourly wage rates 
higher than the prevailing 30-cent minimum, but 
no wage order for these industries has as yet been 
issued by the Administrator. For carpets ané 
rugs the industry committee recommended mini- 
mum rates of 35 to 40 cents; for luggage ané 
leather products, 35 cents; for embroideries, 37} 
cents; for railroad workers, 33 and 36 cents; and 
for converted paper products, 36 to 40 cents. 

Industry committee procedure as designated by 
Congress has thus proved both a democratic an¢ 
a flexible means of establishing higher minimum 
wage rates in individual industries than the gener 
minimum of 30 cents provided by the law. Th 
procedure has brought direct benefits to thi 
workers covered by the wage orders and has dont 
so without affecting competition or creating hart 
ships for the employers concerned. 
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Between Octobe 
24, 1939, and October 24, 1940, 13 recommends. 
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wage orders issued under Fair Labor 
Standards Act 
[As of Oct. 24, 1940] 


Minimum 





Mini- 


mum Wage 
Industry hourly Date effective bonne 
vem affected 
rate 
Cents 
EE Te Ee Meee p ern e ee 47, 400 
Seamless - - - - - - - .-| 382%] Sept. 18, 1939 (?) 
Full-fashioned__...| 40 |-...-do_..---- (1) 
Sa a ee 32%) Oct. 24,1939 | 179, 700 
OO 40 Jan. 15, 1940 3, 600 
Ee 35 Apr. 29, 1940 60, 100 
Knitted underwear and | 
commercial knitting__| 3335; May 6, 1940 17, 000 
ee 36 June 17, 1940 12, 500 
- 40 July 1, 1940 5, 500 
Straw and harvest 
Ee -_| 35 ._do-.- 
Straw and harvest 
hats, Puerto Rico 30 _..do- 1) 
Knitted outerwear - - - - - 35 Ya 8, 500 
Apparel: 2 
Grow i......... 40 July 15,1940 * 166, 000 
Group IT_-_- 37% _do____. Eee 
Group ITI_- 35 — = 
Group IV - ae Ee = = 
Leather _ - ; 40 Aug. 14, 1940 | 3, 000 
Paper. - 40 Sept. 16, 1940 &, 300 





‘No data on coverage in separate branches of industry. 

?Group I includes the manufacture of men’s and boys’ 
lothing; sportswear and other odd outerwear; leather and 
sheep-lined garments; rainwear; cloaks, suits and separate 
skirts; caps, and cloth hats; and belts. 

Group II covers the manufacture of single pants and 
breeches other than those 100-percent cotton fabric. 

Group III includes the manufacture of dresses; blouses, 
shirtwaists, neckwear and scarfs; corsets and allied gar- 
ments; underwear, nightwear, and negligees made of 
woven fabric; infants and children’s outerwear; robes: 
washable service apparel; covered buttons and buckles: 
garters, suspenders and arm bands; ladies’ handbags; 
artificial flowers and feathers; men’s neckwear and scarfs; 
gloves and mittens, other than work gloves and mittens. 

Group IV includes the manufacture of single pants of 
100-percent cotton fabric, overalls, coveralls, and work- 
shirts; dress shirts, collars, and sleeping wear; men’s and 
boys’ underwear of woven fabric; work gloves and mittens 
and handkerchiefs. 

Puerto Rican industries exempt from apparel order. 

* Does not include 10 branches of the apparel industry, 
employing approximately 56,000 workers, for which data 
are not available. 


ENFORCEMENT 


The need to investigate and examine the records 
of literally hundreds of thousands of plants 
scattered throughout the entire country makes the 
task of enforcing the Fair Labor Standards Act 
exceedingly difficult. However, during the second 
year and especially within the last few months, the 
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Wage and Hour Division has made considerable 
progress in securing compliance with the law. This 
was made possible through the decentraliza- 
tion of enforcement work into 15 regions, each 
having a regional director responsible directly to 
the Wage and Hour Administrator, and by the 
large increase in the number of wage and hour 
inspectors assigned to each region. In October 
of last year, the Division had 219 inspectors, most 
of whom had to be trained in Washington pre- 
paratory for their assignment to the field. At the 
present time, the Division has more than 650 
inspectors on the job, most of whom are experienced 
investigators. 

The work of enforcement is carried on largely 
through inspection of pay-roll records, either 
following the receipt of a complaint that a particu- 
lar company is violating the provisions of the law, 
or through a general inspection of all the plants 
in a single industry. The number of complaints 
on noncompliance now received by the Wage and 
Hour Division averages around 2,500 per month. 
Until August of this year, the Division was not in 
a position to carry out effectively that many 
inspections per month, with the result that the 
number of complaints not acted upon had been 
accumulating. By July 1940, the backlog of 
complaints not acted upon was estimated at more 
than 26,500. During August, however, the situa- 
tion was reversed and the number of complaint 
inspections made each month now exceeds the 
number of complaints received. In September, 
3,065 complaint inspections were made, as against 
2,408 complaints received during the month. 

Besides inspections made in response to specific 
complaints, the Division has inaugurated inspec- 
tion on an industry-wide basis covering all the 
plants in the following industries: Lumber, hosiery, 
furniture, wool, leather and luggage goods, and 
shoes. This has marked the beginning of a pro- 
gram of systematic annual pay-roll inspections 
which has long been recognized as the most 
effective method of enforcing the provisions of the 
law. With this program, the Division no longer 
needs to wait until some employee registers a 
complaint. The records tell which of the com- 
panies comply with the act, and appropriate action 
is taken against those companies whose records 
disclose noncompliance. 

As a rule, the Wage and Hour Division has been 
able to obtain enforcement of the law and resti- 
tution of back wages to the workers affected 














through amicable adjustment with the employer. 
When this procedure fails, recourse is made to 
civil, or if necessary even criminal suit against 
recalcitrant employers. 

The first civil suit against an employer brought 
by the Division was filed in January 1939. By 
October 1 of this year, 875 civil suits had been 
filed, and more than 700 employers have been 
enjoined from violating the provisions of the law. 
Almost four times as many such suits were insti- 
tuted in the single month of August 1940 as had 
been started during the entire first year the act was 
in effect. Criminal prosecutions and convictions 
have also shown a substantial increase in the past 
year. As a result of the various enforcement 
activities of the Wage and Hour Division, nearly 
150,000 employees have received back wages 
aggregating more than $4,260,000. 

A number of significant decisions have been 
made by the various courts regarding the con- 
stitutionality of the act and its various provisions. 
The power of the Administrator to put into effect a 
wage order for the textile industry and the 
validity of the proceedings preliminary to the 
issuance of the order were attacked in the courts 
by an Alabama concern. 
affirmed and the proceedings were upheld in a 
Circuit Court of Appeals. The case is now pend- 
ing before the United States Supreme Court. 

The constitutionality of the act and of the 
Administrator’s power to subpena pay-roll records 
were also challenged by another company in an 
appeal from the decision of a United States 
district court upholding the act. <A circuit court 
of appeals affirmed the decision, denying conten- 
tions of the company that the act was not a valid 
exercise of the power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce and that the subpena involved violated 
rights under the Constitution. Without passing 
upon the constitutionality of the act, the United 
States Supreme Court refused to review the 
decision of the circuit court of appeals, thereby 
affirming the power of the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator to subpena pay-roll records. 


The wage order was 


EXEMPTIONS 


A number of industries, such as agriculture, are 
either entirely exempted by law or are exempted 
from some provisions of the law. In some in- 
stances, the law specifies the industry, the occupa- 
tions, and the conditions for exemption. In other 


cases the decision is left with the Wage and Hoy 
Administrator. To interpret terms an 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, th, 
Administrator has issued a number of regulations 
and definitions 


these 


based on public hearings » 
investigations. 

Some of these interpretations and regulatiops 
have had to be changed from time to time ag g 
result of other public hearings held subsequent) 
or as a result of difficulties involved in thei 
practical application. For instance, the law makes 
specific provision pertaining to hours of work j 
seasonal industries but does not define a seasons 
On June 30, 1940 the Administrat 


issued regulations in which seasonal industries wer 


industry. 


defined as those which cease production for a sub- 
stantial portion of the vear, largely because of 
natural conditions controlling the supply of th 
materials used by the industry. Under this 
definition, 18 industries with approximately 
123,000 workers were declared to be seasonal. | 
August 1940, a new determination of seasonal in- 
dustries added a considerable number of workers 
to those previously classified as seasonal. 

Further relaxing of previous regulations issued 
in connection with the handling and preparing fo 
market of agricultural and horticultural commoé- 
ities resulted from a redefinition of the phras 
“area of production” contained in the act. Asa 
result of this redefinition and other regulations 
issued since July 1, 1940, 11 additional industries 
or branches of industries with approximatels 
362,000 employees were declared to be of a sea- 
sonal nature under both the new and the old 
regulations. Nine-tenths of the employees ex 
empted from the regular hour provisions of th 
law since July 1 were in the fresh fruit and vege- 
table canning, packing, first-processing, and stor- 
ing industries. 

The employment of handicapped workers at 
subminimum rates where the worker’s earning 
capacity is impaired by age, or by physical 0 
mental disabilities, is authorized through special 
certificates. The object of these certificates is te 
preserve the work opportunities and jobs fo 
persons who are still competent to do productiv 
work but whose disabilities prevent them fro! 
performing the amount of work typically per 
formed by able-bodied persons. This preserves 
the job and at the same time relieves the employe! 
of paying a wage rate greater than the earning 
capacity of the handicapped worker. 
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Journeymen Barbers’ International Union of America 
WILLIAM C. BIRTHRIGHT 
General President and General Secretary-Treasurer 


Probably no group of workers rendering per- 
sonal service to the public performs such an 
individualistic and intimate service as the barber. 
His work is highly skilled. His technique and 
often his personality play an important role in 
determining his success. In contrast with most 
industries and trades, barber shops are usually 
small in size, and only relatively few establish- 
ments in the larger cities employ more than 5 
to 10 workers. The overwhelming proportion of 
the shops, moreover, are individually owned, and 
in a large number of instances the proprietor 
works at the trade side by side with his em- 
ployees, thus deriving a substantial part of his 
earnings from his own efforts. 

The close relationship between journeymen and 
master barbers, and the ease with which a worker 
may establish his own shop and the shop owner 
return to the trade as a worker, is reflected in the 
policies of the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America. Organized in 1887 and affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor in 
the following year, the union seeks to promote 
unity of sentiment and action among the journey- 
men barbers of America, and join them closer 
together for mutual protection. Its aim has been 
to advance the welfare of its members through a 
comprehensive program of organization, including, 
particularly, friendly cooperation with employers 
and associations of “‘master’’ barbers. The Inter- 
national Union has secured enactment of legisla- 
tion establishing professional standards for barbers 
and safeguarding the public, and has raised stand- 
ards of men and women in the trade through a 
wide program of educational activities. 


ORGANIZATION 


Until 1924, the union was composed entirely of 
barbers. In that year, however, the convention 
extended the jurisdiction of the International to 
include beauty-shop workers—hairdressers, mar- 
cellers, and cosmeticians. In 1929, manicurists 
were brought within the coverage of the union. 
Its present membership of nearly 50,000 is organ- 
ized in approximately 900 locals scattered through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
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The prevailing practice at the present time is 
to organize separate locals for barbers and beauty- 
shop workers. Normally only one local is char- 
tered for each group in a city or town. The 
jurisdiction of the local extends into the surround- 
ing territory where, in a number of cases, a 
substantial part of its membership is obtained. 
Self-employed barbers in ‘‘one-chair shops’ are 
admitted to membership, as are two or more 
partners who practice the trade in their own shop 
without employing others. Proprietors, however, 
who employ one or more barbers are not eligible 
to join the union. 

State Associations.—In about two-thirds of the 
States local unions have formed State-wide asso- 
ciations of barbers. Originally these organizations 
were developed as a means of presenting to the 
State legislatures requests for laws covering the 
licensing of barbers and the compulsory Sunday 
closing of shops. Since nearly all States now have 
such legislation on their statute books, the present 
task of these associations is to follow up the 
enforcement of the acts and to make recommenda- 
tions from time to time strengthening existing 
legislation. 

Most of the State associations meet annually. 
The conventions afford members an opportunity 
not only to review existing legislation covering 
their field, but also to consider the general progress 
of the union in the State. They discuss current 
problems, such as the maintenance of prices and 
fair trade practices, extension of organizational 
work, and cooperation between locals and em- 
ployers. 

Cooperation With Employers.—The J. B. I. l 
of A. has for years maintained amicable and 
cooperative relations with employers. A large 
part of the friendly feeling which prevails is due, 
of course, to the similarity of their problems and 
to the small actual difference between an employer 
who works at the trade and the employees who 
work alongside of him in the shop. Local unions 
have often taken the initiative and have played a 
prominent part in getting employers to form their 
own associations as an effective method of pre- 
venting price cutting and assuring payment of 
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The J. B. I. U. of A. school for barbers 


fair wages. Employer associations also have been 
helpful in securing adequate State licensing laws 
and in sponsoring barber schools and other activi- 
ties designed to advance the standards of the trade. 

Union Shop Card. 


beauticians have their distinctive and separate 


Journeymen barbers and 
union shop cards, which are prominently dis- 
played in organized establishments. These union 
shop cards have been used effectively in building 
up membership in the International and in at- 
tracting customers to shops. They are issued to 
employers who agree to comply with the union’s 
policies on wages and working conditions, and 
may be posted only when all the workers in the 


More than 


37,000 barber shops and beauty parlors in the 


shop are members of the union. 
United States and its possessions and Canada now 


display these cards.! 
LEGISLATION 


Krom the very beginning of the organization, 
the Journeymen Barbers’ International Union of 
America has devoted its energies to obtaining ade- 
quate legislation in the various States and in 
Canada covering the regulation of hours of work, 
elimination of Sunday work, and proper licensing 
of barbers. The union has insisted that barbers 
should be licensed to insure sanitary conditions 
in the shops, to guarantee that the barber or 
beautician is free from contagious disease, and to 
assure the general public, service by competent, 
skilled workers. 

The standards prescribed in the original State 
laws, which were placed on the statute books 
largely through the efforts of the union, have been 
considerably strengthened in recent years. At 
the present time, all States except Maryland, New 





York, and Virginia have definite legal standards 
and requirements which must be met before gy 
individual can obtain a license to practice bar. 
bering. Most States have special administratiy, 
agencies, usually called boards of barber exam. 
iners, to conduct examinations, determine quali- 
fications, and pass upon the fitness of applicants 

From time to time the International has drafted 
so-called model bills for use in petitioning lay 
makers for uniform State regulation of the ip. 
dustry. The most recent of these model bills 
prepared about 2 years ago, calls for fixing mini- 
mum prices for barber and beauty-shop services 
establishing opening and closing hours for bark, 
shops, and eranting State boards of  barbe 
examiners the power to hear and adjust con- 
troversies arising between members and organiza- 
tions in the barber profession. Eight States 
have already adopted the price-fixing features o| 
the bill, and in several other States the measur 
passed the legislature but was vetoed by th 
Governor. 


KDUCATION 


The International also maintains an educa 
tional department which furnishes members and 
union-shop employers a thorough and complet: 
course in the barber science. The course requires 


6 months of class study and practical instructior 


It is designed to give practicing barbers ai 
opportunity to specialize in certain types of worl 
and to become thoroughly familiar with the lates! 
developments in the trade. 

In addition, the union maintains at its head- 
modern barber and 
with all the latest 


apparatus. The 


quarters in Indianapolis 


beauty schools furnished 


equipment and schools — wer 
established in 1935 to provide competent instrue- 
tion to barber and beauty-school students, an 
are operated on a nonprofit basis. 

The curriculum of the International Barbe 
School includes study of the theory and funda- 
mentals of barbering; complete instruction in th 
art of shaving, hair cutting, care of the hair an 
scalp; study of the structure of the head, fae 
and neck; treatment of skin diseases, and th 
use of light therapy. Salesmanship and shop 
economics are also included in the study program 

The course offered by the International Beauty 
School covers theory and fundamentals of general 
hygiene, bacteriology, anatomy, etc.; a complet 


course in hairdressing and the care of the hau 
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neluding the use of electrical appliances and 
iquid preparations; facial manipulations, mani- 
ying, and shop management. 

Only a limited number of students are enrolled 
ach term, which covers a period of 6 months 
ind 1,000 hours of study. Students are prepared 
the requirements for examination for 
State. 


io meet 
arbers In any 
strated that graduates of the schools generally 
have little difficulty State 


saminations or in securing a better-than-average 


Experience has demon- 


either in passing 
sition in the trade. 

About 
nented its edueational program by establishing a 


a vear ago the International supple- 
il-time research department in charge of an 
xperienced union barber and beauty culturist. 
fhe work of this department includes experi- 
mentation on new developments in the trade, 
dvising members of scientific problems encoun- 
tered in their work, and testing formulas and pro- 
The official 


Journeyman 


lucts developed by union members. 
ournal of the International, Th 
Barber, Tlairdresser and Cosmetologist, published 
since 1893, also presents technical information on 


he barber and beauty trades 


WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


Through organization, legislation, and educa- 
tion, the Barbers’ 
Union has sueceeded in climinating most of the 


Journeyman International 
lagrant abuses of the trade which prevailed 30 or 
(0 years ago. Earnings of barbers, although still 
not large, are nevertheless substantially above the 
$10 and $15 a week level, which prevailed at the 
Daily and weekly hours of 


Sunday 


turn of the century. 
been shortened and 


Weekly half 


work have work 


liminated. holidays have been 








secured by an increasing number of locals. 

The latest annual survey by the International 
f wages and working conditions covering 686 
loeal unions shows an average minimum weekly 
wage of $20.30 for barbers. Their average com- 
mission was 67.3 pereent of the service charges 
Members of these locals reported a workweek 
The 
average price of a hair cut was 47.9 cents and of 
a little short of the 


averaging 62 hours, including lunch time. 


t shave 24.8 cents just 
standard “50 and 25 cents.” 

Contracts on agreements with employers were 
reported by 222 locals, while 184 were working 
inder city ordinances regulating closing hours 
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The J. 


B. I. U. of A. school for beauticians 


and 22 were operating under city ordinances 


More than 


barber locals were working under State price- 


regulating prices. 125 journevmen- 
fixing laws. 

The beauticians’ locals reported a minimum 
wage of $18 per week, plus a minimum commission 
of 50 percent and a standard workweek of not 
than 48 The 
minima permanent wave was 


more hours. standard reported 
charge for a 
$3.50, with other beauty-shop services priced 
proportionately. 
Collective Bargaining._-The most common form 
of collective bargaining in the barbering trade is 
the union-shop-card agreement. In return for 
the privilege of displaying the union-shop card, 
issued by the International Union, the proprietor 
agrees to abide by the general rules prescribed by 
the International and the 


wages, hours, and prices which are determined by 


regulations covering 


the local union. Shop ecards are not issued to any 


establishment with more than one apprentice o 
where nonunion men are employed. 

In some cases the shop-card arrangement con- 
stitutes the entire agreement so far as written 
documents are concerned. In other instances, 
the union negotiates agreements with single pro- 
prietors or with associations of employers, and 
these set forth in more detail the wages andwork- 
ing conditions which are to prevail in the shop or 
in the locality. 

The usual penalty for violation by a proprietor 
of union rules is the removal of a shop ecard. In 
signing the agreement, the employer agrees to give 
authorized union 


When 


the shop card is removed, union barbers usually 


up the ecard peaceably to an 
representative when called upon to do so. 


leave with it. 
The bylaws of some locals require that mem 





bers shall strike upon removal of the shop card. 
As a matter of fact, however, strikes, either over 
this issue or over more general issues, are infre- 
quent. An interesting variation of the strike 
technique occurred in Syracuse, N. Y., in Decem- 
ber 1937, when the local barbers’ union with the 
approval of many shop owners declared a 1-day 
“holiday” for the purpose of terminating wide- 
spread price cutting. The union also asked for a 
$20 minimum weekly wage, with a 50-percent 
share to each journeyman on all money he takes 


in in excess of $28. On the morning of the holj. 
day, committees headed by 2 captains, 1 of whom 
was a journeyman barber and the other a master 
barber favorable to the union’s demands, visited 
the recalcitrant shops and persuaded them ty 
close for the day. The “holiday” resulted jy 
organizing virtually all of the 350 shops in the 
city. Shop owners not only agreed to the minj- 
mum union standards, but also agreed to post g 
$100 bond as a sign of good faith and intentio 
to abide by the letter and spirit of the agreement 


Cost of Living in September 1940 


On September 15, living costs of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers were about the same as 
3 months earlier. They averaged slightly lower 
than in September 1939. 
prevailing in 33 large cities during the 5 years 
1935-39, the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of- 
living index was 100.4 on September 15 of this 


Based on average costs 


year, compared with 100.5 on June 15 and 100.6 
on September 15, 1939. 

Prices of most fruits and vegetables were lower 
in September than in June, and in a number of 
cities lower retail prices for flour were also reported. 
These reductions more than offset price advances 
Averaged for 
33 large cities combined, food costs declined 


for eggs and meat in many cities. 


slightly more than 1 percent over the 3-month 
interval, June 15 to September 15, 1940. 
Kighteen of the cities regularly surveyed by the 
Bureau reported a drop in food costs. 

Rents for various types of dwellings occupied 
by moderate-income families rose slightly in 26 
of the 33 cities, but the average for all cities com- 
bined remained at approximately the same level 
asinJune. Little change was also recorded in the 
price of clothing. 

A seasonal rise in coal prices was reported in 25 
cities. Prices of fuel oil dropped in 7 cities, and 
rates for electricity were reduced in 4 cities. In 
Seattle the decrease in electric rates amounted to 
almost 10 percent. 

The cost of house furnishings increased slightly 
in 24 cities and dropped in 9. Higher prices for 
wool blankets were generally reported throughout 
the country. 


Largely as a result of defense taxes levied o 
such items as movies, cigarettes, gasoline, and 
automobiles, the cost of various miscellaneous 
goods and services purchased by wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers rose in 28 cities. Th 
largest increase (2 percent) occurred in New 


Orleans. 


Cost of living in 20 selected cities 





Percentage increase 
Index as of decrease ( 

se 5, 1940 
Area and city Sept. 15, 1940 


= June ne 1940, Sept ~ 
Sept. 15, 1940 Sept. 15.1 
Average for 33 cities 100. 4 0. 1 0.2 
North Atlantic: 
Boston___- 99. 4 6 
New York 101. 0 § 2 
Pittsburgh 100. 7 +. 2 7 
Portland, Maine 98. 4 5 t 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta 99. 4 9 7 
Baltimore 100. 0 1 j 
Jacksonville_ 101. 0 a 9 
Washington, D. C- 100. 0 (*) 
North Central: 
Chicago. 100. 9 5 2 
Detroit - - 100. 5 4 3 
Minneapolis 100. 9 .3 3 
St. Louis- 99. 7 -2 7 
South Central: 
Birmingham 100. 3 1.2 i 
Houston _ 101. 1 5 
Memphis-_.- 98. 8 .3 1. 
New Orleans - 102. 2 +1. 1 2 
Western: 
Denver -. = 98. 9 —.9 q 
Los Angeles - - es 101. 2 +. 4 7 
San Francisco. - - - -- 100. 8 7 —.2 
Seattle___-- ae 101. 7 | 4 





1 No change. 
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Industrial Injuries and the Older Worker 
MAX D. KOSSORIS 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Employers often contend that the older worker 
js a worse accident risk than the younger worker. 
Two claims are made in support of this belief: 
(1) The older worker is more likely to get hurt 
because of his slower reaction to danger; and 
(2) the older worker is likely to sustain a more 
severe injury and to recover more slowly than 
the younger worker. 

An analysis by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of data from various sources and covering about 
a million industrial injuries substantiates only 
one of these claims. It is true that once injured, 
older workers experienced proportionately more 
deaths and permanent impairments than younger 
workers. Furthermore, their average period of 
disability resulting from injuries which were only 
temporary in character were of longer duration. 
But it is not true that older workers are injured 
more frequently than younger workers. The data 
indicate the exact opposite. 

These conclusions are based on the experiences 
of four large companies during 1937, the industrial 
injuries reported to the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission from 1919 through 1938, the industrial 
injuries compensated in New York during the years 
1933 through 1937, and the Swiss and Austrian 
experiences. Although the data vary consider- 
ably as to detail, they nevertheless point toward 
the same results. 

Whether or not, in terms of workmen’s compen- 
sation cost, injuries to older workers are more 
costly or less costly than injuries to younger 
workers was not determined in this study. It is 
still an open question whether the lesser frequency 
but greater severity of injuries to the older worker 
results in costs which match or exceed those of the 
younger worker, or whether thay are smaller. 

Age and Frequency of Injury.—The 4 companies 
studied comprise 2 public utilities, a company 
engaged in heavy manufacturing, and a company 
carrying on light manufacturing. Combined, they 
employed during 1937 a force of about 26,000, 
working a total of nearly 54 million employee- 
hours, with 634 disabling injuries. The records 
of these companies were kept on the basis of em- 
ployee-hours worked, and this made it possible to 
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compute the industrial injury frequency rates for 
workers of varying age groups. The 6,358 workers 
between 21 and 29 years of age averaged about 
14.5 disabling injuries per million hours worked. 
In comparison, the 6,018 workers between the 
ages of 40 and 49 averaged only about 10.6 such 
injuries. The frequency rate of 11.5 for 3,600 
workers age 50 to 59 was somewhat higher, but 
still substantially lower than for workers in their 
twenties. Workers age 60 or more had a frequency 
rate of 14.8, which was only slightly above that 
for the 21-to 29-year group. The best injury ex- 
perience was that of the 30 to 39 age group, for 
which the frequency rate was only 9.9. Exclud- 
ing the age groups at both extremes, that is, work- 
ers under 21 and those over 60, it was found that 
the injury frequency rate of the 9,622 workers in 
the 40 to 59 age group was 11.0, as against a rate 
of 11.9 for 14,790 workers between the ages of 21 
and 39. The same general trend was revealed by 
an analysis of about 350,000 industrial injuries 
reported to the Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
during the period 1919 to 1938. 

The Swiss experience, covering about 95,500 
injuries during the period 1930-34, showed that 
for every 1,000 man-years of exposure to the 
hazard of industrial injury, older workers con- 
sistently had fewer injuries than younger workers. 
The frequencies of injuries per 1,000 man-years 
for workers between 40 and 49 were less than three- 
fourths of those for workers between 20 and 34. 
The injury frequency for workers of 60 or more 
years of age was less than half that for the ages 20 
to 29. 

The Austrian experience quoted by the Inter- 
national Labor Office in its study, Discrimination 
Against Elderly Workers, also pointed to the same 
conclusion. The accident frequency reached its 
maximum for workers between the ages of 20 and 
30, and thereafter fell steadily with advancing age. 
At 50, it was only two-thirds of the maximum, and 
at age 60, less than one-half. Although these 
decreases are much greater than those indicated 
by the available United States data, and are 
probably explainable by differences in industries 
and in occupations, they point in the same direc- 
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tion, that is, that injuries occurred proportionately 
less frequently to older workers than to younger 
workers. 

Age and Severity of Injury.—Although older 
workers were injured proportionately less fre- 
quently than the younger workers, once injured 
their disabilities were, on the average, more severe. 
A larger proportion of injuries resulted in death or 
permanent impairment. Their temporary disa- 
bilities were, on the average, of longer dur- 
ation. 

The nearly 350,000 cases reported to the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission include 3,337 deaths. 
An analysis of the data shows a constantly larger 
number of deaths per 1,000 injuries as age in- 
creases. Workers under 21 years of age had 5.6 
deaths in every 1,000 injuries. For workers from 
26 to 30, this number rose to 8.3; for 36 to 40, to 
10.4; and from 46 to 50, to 10.8. Workers in their 
late fifties, 56 to 60, had 13.3 deaths per 1,000 
injuries. For workers in the sixties, this rate 
increased to about 17.3, and for workers over 70, 
to 35.6. The rates in New York strongly confirm 
the Wisconsin experience. 

In both the Wisconsin and New York data, in- 
cluding nearly 700,000 disabling injuries with 
more than 7,000 deaths, workers in the forties had 
nearly twice as many deaths per 1,000 injuries as 
workers in their twenties. And workers in the 
sixties had nearly three times the rate of deaths as 
workers in the thirties. The conclusion to be 
drawn from the data of each of the two States is 
that older workers, beginning with age 50 and 
particularly in the sixties and seventies, died from 
industrial injuries more frequently than did 
workers in the lower age groups. 

A less-marked but nevertheless clearly distin- 
guished trend is evident in connection with per- 
manent impairments, such as the loss or loss of use 
of an arm, leg, or eye. The Wisconsin data, with 
nearly 32,000 permanent injuries, show that 
workers between 41 and 50 years of age suffered 
96 permanent impairments per 1,000 injuries 
For ages 
51 to 60, the number increased to 98, and from 61 
on, it was 105 or more. The New York data, 
which included nearly 86,000 permanent injuries, 
showed that workers in the forties had about 30 
percent more permanent impairments per 1,000 
For workers 


against 82 in the 21- to 30-year group. 


injuries than workers in the twenties. 
between 50 and 59, the excess increased to about 
40 percent. 
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For injuries which resulted only in temporary 
disability and were not complicated by permanent 
impairments, the data of the four companies cited 
earlier showed an average healing period of 23 
days for workers between the ages of 21 to 24. 
30 days for ages 40 to 44, and 34 days for ages 
55 and over. 

Wisconsin data bear out the same fact. For 
ages 23 to 27, the average healing period during 
1927 and 1928 was nearly 22 days. For ages 53 to 
57, it was nearly 28 days. And for ages 63 to 67, 
it was 30.5 days. 

Why should older workers be injured propor- 
tionately less frequently but more severely than 
younger workers? Although on the whole older 
workers have greater difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to changed conditions, this handicap is in 
part overcome by their greater maturity, skill, and 
prudence. The older worker has had a longer 
period of time during which to develop safety 
habits. Family responsibilities also make him 
wary about taking chances. 

In part, also, the explanation lies in occupa- 
tional differences. A number of occupations 
require a degree of skill which only a protracted 
training period can develop. The same is true of 
hazardous occupations which demand maturity 
of judgment. Younger workers are thus auto- 
matically excluded from such occupations. But, 
on the other hand, the operation of machines 
often rules out the older worker who has not the 
required speed of action and reaction. 

The fact that older workers, once injured, are 
disabled more severely than younger workers is 
due largely to the physiological changes which 
come with age. Bones become more brittle, and 
vital organs weaker and less responsive to sudden 
and severe strains. Their recuperative powers in 
general are less. It is not difficult to understand 
why older workers sometimes die from injuries 
from which younger workers recover, why their 
percentage of impairments is greater, and why an 
older person’s healing period is, on the average, 
more prolonged than that of a younger person. 

From purely 
younger worker is given preference where strength, 
speed, and endurance are required. To this, at 
times, is added adaptability to new methods. 
The older worker, however, may be preferred when 
experience, skill, and maturity are the prime 
requisites, and when quality rather than quantity 
is the objective. 


physical considerations, — the 
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Business and Economic Conditions in September 1940 


National Income.—Total income payments in 
the United States of more than 6.4 billion dollars 
in September brought aggregate income payments 
for the first 9 months of 1940 to approximately 54 
billion dollars. This is a gain of nearly 6 percent 
over the total national income paid out in the first 
9 months of last year. 

Farm Income.—The September cash income of 
farmers from the sale of farm products and from 
Government payments totaled $894,000,000. This 
compares with $749,000,000 in August of this year 
and $901,000,000 in September a year ago. 

Automobiles.—Output of new models was 
stepped up sharply in September, with the assem- 
bly of 269,100 cars and trucks, as against 75,909 in 
August and 188,800 in September 1939. 

Bituminous Coal.—Slightly more than 38,400,- 
000 tons of bituminous coal were mined in Septem- 
ber—about 827,000 tons less than in August 
and 50,000 tons less than in September 1939. 


Building Construction—Reports from 2,157 
cities indicate that the value of permits issued for 
building construction in September totaled 
$218,200,000. This was approximately $14,700,000 
less than in August but $40,000,000 more than in 
September of last year. 

Electric Power—Output of electric power in 
September totaled 11,760 million kilowatt-hours. 
It was 12,210 million kilowatt-hours in the pre- 
ceding month and 10,940 million kilowatt-hours in 
September a year ago. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—On the average, 
class I railroads hauled 783,800 cars of freight per 
week in September. This compares with 743,700 
cars per week in August and 775,600 cars per week 
in September of last year. 

Steel—About 5,900,000 tons of steel ingots 
were produced in September, as against 6,033,000 
tons in the preceding month and 4,770,000 tons in 
September 1939. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


The Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally ad- 
justed index of industrial production rose sharply 
in September and was about 11 percent higher 
than in September a year ago. Based on average 
output over the 5-year period 1935-39, the index 
stood at 125 in September, as against 121 in 
August and 113 in September of last year. 


Most durable-goods industries reported in- 
creased production, particularly steel, lumber, 
machinery, aircraft, automobiles, and shipbuild- 
ing. Some nondurable-goods industries, notably 
woolen textiles and foods, increased their output, 
while in others, such as rayon, shoes, and paper 
products, production declined. 











Industrial Production 
Adjusted Index PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
1935-39= 100 1woex 1935~-39+100 woen 
160 5 60 
1940 
September _ _ _ - 6125 
August__ 121 — 
July_._. : 121 
June : 121 120 | 20 
May ‘ 114 
April ane 111 
March ___ 112 - bd - 
February - 116 V 
January - = 122 80 ;# 
1989 
December - 126 60 60 
November _- 124 
October_ _ _ _- 121 
September 113 40 823 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193) 1952 1933 (994 1935 1936 1937 1938 1999 1940 94) a2 
! Preliminary. > om ee 6s eee ae an es 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in September 1940 


In one of the largest monthly gains in employ- 
ment ever recorded, total nonagricultural em- 
ployment in the United States rose by more than 
600,000 in September. Over 1,000,000 workers 
returned to jobs in the last 2 months, and nearly 
2,000,000 nonagricultural 
industries February of this year. The 
September 1940 level of 36,630,000 workers em- 
ployed in industries other than agriculture exceeds 
by nearly 1,200,000 that of September 1939. 

Outstanding in the September advance in em- 


have found jobs in 


since 


plovment was a gain of over 285,000 in manu- 
Of the 90 manufacturing industries 
regularly surveyed by the Bureau of 
Statistics, 76 reported increased employment, and 


facturing. 
Labor 


77 reported larger weekly pay rolls than in the 
Approximately 96,300 auto- 
mobile workers returned to their jobs as assembly 
lines began turning out 1941 models. <A seasonal 
pick-up in cotton textiles provided jobs for 11,900 


preceding month. 


more mill hands; foundries and machine shops 
added 11,100 workers to their pay rolls; the elec- 
trical industry hired 10,100 
workers, and confectionery establishments added 


machinery more 


slightly more than 10,000 workers to meet jp. 
creased business. 
Among the 
seasonal increase in business provided jobs for 
150,000 more retail and wholesale 
trade. Transportation and public utilities  jn- 
creased their labor force by 37,000, and Federal 
and private construction projects required th, 
services of about 30,000 additional workers. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


nonmanufacturing industries q 


workers in 


Slightly more than 200,000 work- 
ers found jobs in durable-goods manufacturing 
between the middle of August and the middle of 
About half of this 
recorded in transportation-equipment industries 


Employment. 


September. increase was 


largely automobiles. Other gains ranged from 
3,500 in stone, clay, and glass to 25,200 in iron 
and steel and 34,200 in machinery manufacturing. 

Approximately 578,000 more workers were em- 
ployed in the durable-goods groups of industries 
in September of this year than in September a 
vear ago. All groups reported more workers on 


their pay rolls, with the largest gains aggregating 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


[September 1940, August 1940, and September 1939] 





Number of workers employed 


Industry 


September August 

1940 ! 1940 2 
All Industries 8, 462,900 | 8, 180, 400 
Durable-goods groups? 4,035,100 | 3, 830, 000 
Iron and steel 1, 013, 400 988, 200 
Machinery 1,089, 600 | 1, 055, 400 


688, 400 
299, 000 
666, 900 
299, 600 


578, 000 
283, 900 
649, 100 
296, 100 


Transportation euipment 
Nonferrous metals - - - 
Lumber - 

Stone, clay, glass_- 


Vondurable-goods groups 4, 427, 800 | 4, 350, 400 
Textiles 1, 669, 200 1, 625, 400 
Leather_- 292, 700 297, 700 
Food 981, 200 969, 900 
Tobacco _.- 91, 100 89, 100 
Paper and printing- 612, 600 611, 900 
Chemicals___- 406, 300 395, 700 

tubber 120, 400 115, 200 
Unclassified 254, 300 245, 500 


Amount of weekly pay roll 


September September August September 
1939 1940 ! 1940 ? 1939 
7,911,300 | $207, 662,000 $196, 991,000 | $177, 963, 000 


> 
vw, 


— 


105, 228, 000 7, 991, 000 


156, 600 8 
28, 857, 000 23, 603, 000 
24, 
1 


867, 000 
888, 300 


113, 348, 000 
30, 068, 000 


32, 803, 000 31, 215, 000 042, 000 


546, 800 23, 498, 000 19, 473, 000 7, 132, 000 
250, 200 8, 400, 000 7, 678, 000 6, 333, 000 
636, 900 12, 983, 000 12, 507, 000 11, 615, 000 
286, 100 7, 009, 000 6, 810, 000 6, 363, 000 
, 454, 700 94, 314, 000 91, 763, 000 89, 972, 000 
, 699, 000 29, 240, 000 27, 688, 000 27, 395, 000 
316, 400 5, 187, 000 5, 384, 000 5, 351, 000 


, 001, 600 21, 002, 000 21, 115, 000 21, 190, 000 

91, 900 1, 465, 000 1, 386, 000 1, 399, 000 
601, 300 16, 808, 000 16, 482, 000 16, 247, 000 
391, 000 11, 455, 000 11, 172, 000 10, 328, 000 


3, 156, 000 
4, 906, 000 


115, 500 
238, 000 


, 331, 000 
, 826, 000 


3, 045, 000 
5, 491, 000 


oro 





1 Preliminary. 
’ Adjusted to actual levels shown by 1937 Census 
adding the separate group totals are somewhat larger. 
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Manufactures. 


2 Revised. 
Due to overlapping, the figures obtained 
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901,300 in machinery manufacturing, 146,400 in 
iron and steel, and 141,600 in transportation 
equipment. 

Weekly Pay Rolls—Total weekly wage pay- 
ments for all durable-goods groups combined rose 
$8,120,000 in September. The pay-roll increases 
yaried in amounts from about $200,000 in stone, 
clay, and glass and $476,000 in lumber to $1,588,- 
000 in machinery manufacturing and $4,025,000 
in transportation equipment. 

Over the year interval, September 1939 to 
September 1940, total weekly wage payments to 
workers in durable-goods manufacturing increased 
by $25,360,000. All durable-goods groups re- 
ported larger weekly pay rolls. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—With the exception of a decline 
of 5,000 workers in leather manufacturing, all 
nondurable-goods groups of industries reported 
more workers on their pay rolls in September than 


in the preceding month. The largest increase 
(43,800) occurred in textiles, and the net gain in 
employment for all groups combined was 77,400. 

Compared with September 1939, however, 
nearly 27,000 fewer workers had jobs in non- 
durable-goods manufacturing this September. 
Reductions in employment in leather, food, and 
tobacco over the year interval were more than 
sufficient to offset gains in the remaining nondura- 
ble-goods groups of industries. 

Weekly Pay Rolls——For all nondurable-goods 
groups combined, weekly pay rolls rose $2,551,000 
in September. The outstanding increase was 
recorded in textiles and amounted to $1,552,000. 

Weekly wage payments for all nondurable- 
goods groups combined $4,342,000 
higher this September than in the corresponding 
month of last year. The increases ranged from 
$66,000 in tobacco and $175,000 in rubber 
$1,127,000 in chemicals and $1,845,000 in textiles. 
In leather and foodstuffs, pay rolls were slightly 
lower this September than in September 1939. 


aggregated 


to 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Factory employment registered a further sharp 
increase in September estimated at 3.5 percent. 
It was 7 percent larger than in September of last 
year. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index, 
based on average employment in manufacturing 
industries for the 3 years 1923-25, was 107.2 in 
September, as against 103.6 in the preceding month 
and 100.2 in September a year ago. 


The increase in factory pay rolls was even more 
pronounced, with gains of 5.4 percent recorded 
over the month and of nearly 17 percent over the 
year interval. The Bureau's pay-roll index shows 
that for every $1,000 disbursed in wages during 
1923-25, factories paid out $1,094 this September 
compared with $1,038 in August and $938 in 
September 1939. 



































Factory Pay-Roll Index -™ , mares : — 
1923-25= 100 EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
923-25 = 10 ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
1940 yen 1923-25-100 megs 
v4 
September 1109. 4 
August 103. 8 120 i 
July 96. 5 
June 97.9 100 
May mae " 
April 96. ; 
March 98. 2 | @0 ” 
February 97. 8 PAY ROLLS 
January 98. 3 
. 60}- 60 
1989 
December . 103. 7 - /40 
November. 101. 6 
October _ - 101. 6 
September- 93. 8 20 sis 1920 1921 19 TRL ee a 
ip eliminary. . - . ADwwSTED TO 1997 CONsuS 
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Hours of Work and Earnings 
in Manufacturing Industries 


The average workweek in manufacturing indus- 
tries was nearly 39 hours in September, as against 
about 38% hours in the preceding month and 38 
hours in September of last year. Hourly earnings 
averaged 67 cents in September—about the same 
as in August and 3% cents per hour more than 
in September 1939. Weekly earnings of factory 
workers this September averaged about $26.55. 
This was approximately 50 cents per week more 
than in August and $2.20 per week more than in 
September a year ago. 

In the five selected durable- and nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 
hours of work and average hourly and weekly 
earnings in September 1940 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
41.0 in foundries and machine shops. 
39.0 in sawmills. 
38.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
38.5 in automobiles. 
38.0 in brick manufacturing. 

Hourly earnings (in cents): 
95.5 in automobiles. 
85.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
73.5 in foundries and machine shops 
56.5 in brick manufacturing. 
50.5 in sawmills. 

Weekly earnings: 
$36.85 in automobiles. 
$32.95 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$30.30 in foundries and machine shops. 
$21.60 in brick manufacturing. 
$19.85 in sawmills. 


Nondurable -goods man ufact ur ng 


Weekly hours: 
40.0 in paper and pulp. 
39.5 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
36.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
36.0 in petroleum refining. 
35.0 in tires and inner tubes. 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
98.5 in petroleum refining. 
97.0 in tires and inner tubes. 
69.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
65.5 in paper and pulp. 
41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 
$35.45 in petroleum refining. 
$34.10 in tires and inner tubes. 
$27.40 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$26.15 in paper and pulp. 
$15.10 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages and Hours, 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Increase or decrease 


Septem- 


September | August aa 
1940 ! 1940 to | ber 1939 
Septem- reali 
ber 1940 1940. 
Retail trade Percent Percent 
Employment _- - -- 3, 553, 800 +4. 6 +25 
Weekly pay roll_- $74, 507, 000 +4. 3 | +5. 1 
Weekly hours__-_- 43. 0 +.3 | 2 
Hourly earnings $0. 54 —. 8 | 2 
Weekly earnings - - - $21. 15 —.3 +2. 5 
Wholesale trade 
Employment- - - - 1, 462, 200 | +1. 7 
Weekly pay roll_- $46, 888, 000 +2.9 3.9 
Weekly hours-__-_- 41.5 +1. 2 
Hourly earnings $0. 74 +. 5 32 
Weekly earnings - - - $30. 85 +1.8 +3. 2 
Bituminous coal 
Employment - - - 405, 000 2. 0 3. 5 
Weekly pay roll_- $9, 175, 000 7 3.5 
Weekly hours_-_-_- 29. 0 1.0 1.7 
Hourly earnings-_- $0. 87 -1.4 7 
Weekly earnings - _ - $25. 00 —1.2 (3) 
Metal mining 
Employment. - -- 79, 900 +1. 6 15.4 
Weekly pay roll_ $2, 282, 000 +1. 6 26. 4 
Weekly hours__-_---- 41.5 +. 6 +4.0 
Hourly earnings_--- $0. 73 —.6 5. 5 
Weekly earnings $30. 00 (3) 9.6 
Telephone and 
telegraph 
Employment_ - - - 397, 800 —.2 3.3 
Weekly pay roll______|$12, 718, 000 +. 4 1.0 
Weekly hours 39. 5 -.3 1.8 
Hourly earnings- $0. 80 .4 l. 1 
Weekly earnings $31. 45 .6 7 
Power and light 
Employment _- - -- 255, 500 an 2.8 
Weekly pay roll___- $8, 802, 000 2.2 3.4 
Weekly hours-__-_-- 38. 5 -4,2 3.0 
Hourly earnings-- $0. 90 +2.3 4.2 
Weekly earnings $34. 60 -2.3 6 
Street railways and 
usses 
Employment - - 191, 900 C 1.2 
Weekly pay roll__- $6, 638, 000 +1.2 + 3.0 
Weekly hours_- 46. 5 1.3 3. 6 
Hourly earnings $0. 72 (3 1.3 
Weekly, earnings $34. 10 1,2 1.2 
Hotels 
I-mployment 265, 800 .9 —.3 
Weekly pay roll__- $4, 032, 000 +.7 1.1 
Weekly hours 16. 5 we .8 
Hourly earnings- -- $0. 33 1.0 2.3 
Weekly earnings $15. 45 —.] l. 4 
Laundries 
Employment 235, 300 1.0 + 4.0 
Weekly pay roll_- $3, 909, 000 8 6.3 
Weekly hours 43. 0 .4 2 
Hourly earnings $0. 42 eS 2.1 
Weekly earnings $18. 10 2 2. 2 
Dyeing and cleaning 
i;mployment 64, 500 +3. 1 1. 6 
Weekly pay roll $1, 236, 000 +8. 5 9.9 
Weekly hours_- 44.0 +-3. 0 3.4 
Hourly earnings $0. 49 FL7 6 
Weekly earnings $21. 10 + 5. 2 1.5 





! Preliminary. 2 Not available. 3? No change. 
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What Happened to Prices in September 1940 


Wholesale Prices.—The general level of whole- 
sale commodity prices advanced about 1 percent in 
September. The largest price increases during the 
month were recorded in hides and leather prod- 
ucts and building materials. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics wholesale price index was slightly below 
the level of September 1939. 


Index of wholesale prices 





1926= 100 Increase 
nctnnt Man ae 
decrease 
Item | | ms 
“ . Sept. 
Sept. | Sept. | 1939 to 
1940 1939 Sept. 
1940 
Index Index Percent 
{ll commodities-__- 78. 0 79. 1 | —1.4 
Farm products_- 66. 2 | 68. 7 —3. 6 
Raw materials = 70. 5 72. 6 —2.9 
Semimanufactured goods - 77. 6 81.8 —5. 1 
Finished products_ 81.5 81.9 —.5 





Retail Food Prices.—Averaged for the country 
as a whole, the retail cost of 54 food items was 
slightly higher in September than in the preceding 
month. The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail 
food-price index was 97.2 in September, as against 
96.2 in August, 98.4 in September of last year, and 
100 for the period 1935-39. 


Average retail food prices for the country as a whole 





. ncrease (+-) or de- 
Sept. Increase (+-) e 


Item crease (—) Sept. 
1940 | 1939 to Sept. 1940 

Cents Cents Percent 
Bread - - ...-pound 8. 1 +0. 3 +3. 8 
Butter. -- _.do 34. 3 +. 1 .3 
Milk, delivered__quart 12.7 .3 2.4 
SS — = 37. 2 —.2 5 
Potatoes. -_-_-_._---_peck- 28. 7 -8. 2 —22.2 
ere .-pound.~ 9.3 —3.9 — 29. 5 
Pork chops-------do 32. 9 —2.6 —7.3 
Round steak - - - - - do 40. 3 +2.3 +6. 1 
Sugar___....10 pounds 50. 9 —13.5 —21.0 
0 ee pound 20. 8 —1.5 6.7 





Government Employment and Relief in September 1940 


Work Projects.—The level of employment on 
W. P. A. projects declined slightly in September. 
Approximately 1,637,000 workers had jobs under 
the program of the Work Projects Administration, 
compared with 1,647,000 in August. Total earn- 
ings of W. P. A. workers amounted to $90,900,000 
in September as against about $94,800,000 in the 
preceding month. 

Construction Projects. 
ings at the site of construction on Government 


Employment and earn- 


projects in September were: 





Employ- 


’roject arnings 
Proje and Earning 
All construction projects 561, 500 |856, 610, 000 
Regular Federal Government ap- 

propriations 389, 600 | 42, 800, 000 


Financed by Work Projects Ad- | 
_Ministration - 69, 200 


| 
canal 100, 000 
United States Housing Authority -| 50, 800 
| 


230, 000 
280, 000 


Crow 


Public Works Administration. 50, 100 | 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion__. eee eid aoa inane 


—_ 


, 800 200, 000 
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C. C. C. and N. Y. A.—The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps employed 294,600 enrolled workers, 
camp supervisors, and instructors in September 
at a total pay roll of $13,520,000. The National 
Youth Administration provided jobs to 261,200 
boys and girls in September, Their earnings for 
the month aggregated $4,920,000. 

General Relief —A further downward trend in 
the volume of general relief was recorded in 
September. In 107 urban areas, 672,100 families 
and single persons received $18,900,000 in relief 
payments. 

Fede ral Service. 
the Federal Government in September were: 


Employment and earnings in 





Employ- 


a tr Earnings 


Service 
| 


Executive !_ - 1,059, 000 | $159, 600, 000 
Military __- 633, 600 | 38, 500, 000 
Legislative 5, 900 1, 300, 000 
Judicial _ - 2, 700 | 690, 000 


\ ! 





i Includes about 150,100 force-account, supervisory, and technical em 
ployees with a total pay roll of $20,025,000 shown under other classification 
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